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PREFACE. 



In placing this little book before the 
public, I am actuated, not by a sense 
of its merits, but by the wishes and 
advice of kind friends, whom I desire 
earnestly to thank for their ready 
sympathy and great assistance, both 
in word and action; and let me hope, 
that though there may be little to 
delight the fancy, the sentiments will 
be such as will find acceptance with all 
who worship their God in spirit and 
in truth. 

The Author. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 

Alone, unnoticed it might live, 

And all unheeded die, 
But the bright radiance of the rose 

Attracts each passer by. 

And as they gaze upon the Queen 
Whose sweetness fills the air, 

They see the simple little flower 
Which blooms rejoicing there. 

And I will, like that little flower, 

Lift up my joyful eyes, 
And thank thee for the power which thus 

My many wants supplies. 

Thy ever ready sympathy 

Emboldened this request; 
Thy kindness and true woman's heart, 

I trust to do the rest. 

May sunshine gild thy path through life, 

May flowers strew the way, 
May care and sorrow ne'er be thine, 

Thus all who know thee pray. 

May thy fair children ever be . 

Thy blessing and thy pride; 
And may God be to thee and them, 

A guardian and a guide. 
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And may the partner of thy life 

In all these blessings share ; 
May life be bright, and Heaven be thine, 

This is my earnest prayer. 



i 
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THE BAILOR'S GBAYE. 



Down in the dark and heaving sea, 

A thousand fathoms deep, 
They've laid him where no mortal eye 

A watch may o'er him keep. 
No shroud enwraps his noble form, 

No vaulted tomb hath he, 
But peacefully he lies at rest, 

Beneath the heaving sea. 

That sea o'er which in life's bright flush 

With swelling heart he'd go, 
Now, with a soft and murmuring sound, 

Holds him in sleep below. 
And a fitter grave for the mighty dead, 

For a heart so brave and free, 
Is not to be found than where he's laid, 

Beneath the heaving sea. 

No marble marks his resting place, 
But the wild waves cease their cry, 

And breathe a requiem sweet and sad, 
As they pass their Hero by. 
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Ever upon the restless deep, 

For nought else cared he; 
'Twas right, death had no power to part 

Him and the heaving sea. 

And when the waves lift up their voice, 

And with angry crash whirl past, 
They breathe their fierce defiance forth 

Upon the raging blast. 
"Mortals, seek not to bear him hence, 

Here he shall ever be; 
And well we'll guard his resting place 

Beneath the heaving sea." 

"Oh! waves, fear not, there's none will seek 

To claim thy noble dead, 
So murmur on in gentle songs 

Above his coral bed. 
For, till the last dread trump shall sound, 

Ever his rest shall be, 
'Neath that in life he loved so well, 

The ever heaving sea." 
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TO MY DOG. 



My little dog, my faithful friend, 

How can I sing your praise ? 
To give thy merit half its due, 

Would need far higher lays — 

Than Poet yet e'er wrote or sang; 

And yet my doggie, I, 
Bather than let thee be forgot, 

To tell thy worth will try. 

Thy little face is far beyond 

All other doggish faces; 
And, lurks in every silky curl, 

A thousand winning graces. 

But, oh! those eyes, those soft brown eyes, 
Those speaking eyes of thine, 

That seem to read my thoughts, and look 
So lovingly in mine. 

Bright mirrors they, to read thy heart, 
So faithful and so true; 
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Few friends there are, my little dog, 
Have such a heart as you. 

And when I knock, thy little feet 
Come pattering o'er the floor; 

In haste to be the first to greet 
Thy mistress at the door. 

Around thee, oh! what memories twine 

Of pleasure and of pain ; 
Of those who are gone to that far bourne 

Whence none return again. 

And this, my doggie, more than all, 

Eenders you dear to me; 
I love you for yourself, and one 

Who fondly loved thee. 
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WINTER SCENE. 



The snow is falling softly 

O'er wood, and hill, and moor, 
Wreathing with white the holly bright, 

And the ivy round the door. 
It settles on the old church tower, 

And on the tombs below, 
And o'er the grave of each withered flower, 

Is a winding sheet of snow. 

The clouds are hanging darkly, 

Nature looks sadly drear, 
The winds howl by, then, wailing, sigh 

The death dirge of the year. 
Daylight has waned its last faint gleam, 

Still the storm fiend holds his sway, 
Night's darkest mantle shrouds the scene, 

As the old year dies away. 

The midnight hour sounds strangely 

From the clock o'er the old church door, 

And the deep-toned bell gives a passing knell 
For the year that is now no more. 
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An hour scarce flits and the chimes ring out 

With a wildly joyous play, 
Welcoming in with their iron shout, 

Another New Year's Day. 



o2 
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The following Lines were written in consequence 
of a Bazaar being about to be held in aid of* 
the Central Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Wives and Families of 
Soldiers and Sailors, in 1855. 

Awake my muse, again inspire 

My pen with power to plead for them, 

To aid whom is my warm desire, 

The Wives of England's bravest men. 

Daily, warm fond hearts are parted, 
And those who win their country's fame 

Leave families in want and broken-hearted, 
Widows and orphans, wanting but the 
name. 

And those young children left, to weep 
A loss how great they scarcely know, 

Think on the Heroes who now sleep, 

And for their sakes guard these from woe. 

Oh! can we think on those who bled, 
Who for their country nobly fell, 
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Nor feel best honour to the dead, 
Is care for those they loved so well. 

Tojjuard them from all want and ill, 
Irom every grief, and every care, 

For this exert our greatest skill, 
For this no time nor talents spare. 

Yes, every heart and every hand 

Should seek to aid them in their need ; 

And all throughout this favoured land, 
Should prove themselves their friends 
in 
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TO MY BBOTHEE, ON HIS 
BIRTHDAY. 



My brother, let me on this day 

With earnest love address thy heart; 

A few more years and thou art a man, 
And in the world must bear thy part. 

Must bear thy part, and think what power 
Lies in thy grasp for good or ill; 

To bless the world, or be its curse, 
Is but the effort of thy will. 

Thou hast the power, God gives it thee, 
To save thy fellows, and it brings 

Its own reward; who saves a soul 
Shall hide a multitude of sins. 

And if the powers God's love bestows, 
Are used as such high gifts should be, 

The world may scoff, but shrink not back, 
Thy Saviour bore far more for thee. 
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Think that the world is but a path, 
Which trodden cautiously and well, 

Leads thee to Heaven, but beware, 
It leads fall many down to Hell. 

Live, that the world may feel and see 
That Christian is no idle name ; 

Let all thy actions prove, for thee 
To live is Christ, to die is gain. 

Think then, my brother, think sincerely, 

What is thy duty as a man; 
Mark well the path that lies before thee, 

Let earnest prayer mature each plan. 

Live that the world may feel the better 
For thy life, and mourn thy loss; 

That God may say, well done, good servant, 
Take thy crown, and leave thy cross. 

You have my prayers and earnest wishes, 
That joy and peace may be thy lot; 

And in return I claim, my brother, 
That these few words be not forgot. 
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TO A FEEBND, 
OF THE BEFLE COEPS. 



There is nothing new under the sun, you say, 
But to me there is something new every day ; 

And I'm sure you'll agree with me evermore, 
When you hear of our Volunteer Eifle Corps. 

The men that you thought looked so quiet and 
calm, 
That for peace you were sure they would win 
the palm, 
Have now such a longing to be food for powder, 
That the ardour each day waxes stronger and 
louder. 

I am told that their drill is a laughable sight, 
That some from long stooping cannot stand 
upright ; 
And some are so stiff they've no power to bend, 
And their coats are in rags e'er their drill's at 
an end. 

Their uniform dress, I have heard it said, 
Is to be a dark grey, with facings of red \ 
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The cap will be black, with a feather of white, 
To hang down behind in the enemy's sight. 

The hair to be short, if possible curled, 
The whiskers lone and ferociously twirled ; 

And that they may De quite as the fashion goes, 
They will wear a nice squirrel's tail under the 
nose. 

The colours I hear are extremely grand, 

And express the thoughts of this valiant band ; 

They show that none but a goose would stay 
To be shot at if he could run away. 

. But I feel that this letter must come to an end, 
So, with all the affection and love I can send, 
Believe me to be for ever and more, 
An ardent admirer of the Rifle Corps. 

P.S. — One thing I've forgotten, which must be 
said, 

As 'twill show how wide the furore has spread, 
The ladies have promised to lend their aid, 

And fight for the Corps when they're afraid. 
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A HAPPY MISTAKE. 



(Lady, who has been reading very attentively.) 

" What horrid things these papers are, 
What dreadful things they say, 

They think Napoleon s sure to come, 
They even wish he may. 

They say they'd show the Frenchmen then 

What Englishmen could do; 
It sets my poor nerves all ajar — 

Don't smile, indeed 'tis true." 



(Husband, who wears a ferocious moustache, and 
is quite a drawing room hero.) 

" It is not at your nerves I smile, 

At them I never can, 
But surely, love, you must forget, 

I'm now a Rifleman. 
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Sworn to defend my native land, 

Should ever foes come near; 
And to the letter of my vow 

Fm true, so never fear." 



( At this moment, Mary, the maid, rushes in, pale 
and trembling.) 

"Oh, Sir! Oh, Sir! Oh, Missus, dear! 

The Beacon's all alight, 
It is those dreadful Frenchmen come, 

To kill us all by night." 



(Husband, who is pale, doubtless from sympathy 
with his poor wife.) 

"Cheer up, my dear, now pray be calm, 

Pll go and fetch my arms; 
No doubt it will turn out to be 

One of those false alarms, 
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Which timid people ever raise 

To keep their fears alive; 
Au revoir now, I go, my love, 

To see the French arrive." 

Straight to his dressing room he flies, 

And double locks the door; 
And then with hasty, nervous strides, 

He paces o'er the floor. 

"I must escape, but how, to where, 
"lis goodness only knows;" 

Then, looking in the glass, he smiles, 
" Thank heaven, Pm in plain clothes. 

But this moustache, oh ! hang the thing, 
'Twill show I'm in the Corps, 

Fll take it off; " twas hardly said, 
E'er his heart's pride was no more. 

Then up the street, with nimble feet, 

Our hero made his way; 
When suddenly his speed was stopped 

By his wife's voice, calling stay. 

"My dear, our fears made us forget 

That this is bonfire night; 
And what we thought the Beacon blaze, 

Was poor Guy Fawkes alight." 
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(Then, catching a glimpse of his disfigure- 
ment,) 

" But do not loiter, for the French 
Might come while you are here ; 

Kun, with vour Eifle Fll defend 
Your safe retreat, my dear." 
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HUBKAH FOE THE EIFLE! 



Hurrah for the fight, be our banners unfurled, 
Let us wave them abroad in the eyes of the 
world, 
Then give for Old England, our heart's pride, 
three cheers, 
And for England's best safeguard, our brave 
Volunteers. 
Then hurrah for the rifle, hurrah for the foe, 

'Tis honour awaits them wherever they go ; 
For he gallantly fights for all he holds dear, 
For England and glory, each brave Volunteer. 

Let them come, let them come then, what have 
we to fear?. 
And at all their attempts we'll defyingly cheer ; 
Whilst guarded by heroes who is there that fears, 
By such heroes as England's, our brave 
Volunters ? 
Then hurrah for the rifle, hurrah for the foe, 
'Tis honour awaits them wherever they go ; 
For he gallantly fights for all he holds dear, 
For home and his loved ones, each brave 
Volunteer. 
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And thus in our island, secure from alarm, 

We trust to our Eifles to guard us from harm ; 
Nor vain is the trust, as plainly appears, 

For nought daunts the heart of our brave 
Volunteers. 
Then hurrah for the rifle, hurrah for the foe, 

'Tis honour awaits them wherever they go ; 
For he gallantly fights for all he holds dear, 

For Hearts, Homes, and Glory, each brave 
Volunteer. 
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OUE VOLUNTEEBS. 



To arms, to arms, if through the land 
That war cry fierce resounded, 

'Tis by our gallant Volunteers 
The foe would be confounded. 

No coward hearts are their's I ween, 
Who thus boldly seek the fight ; 

And well for such may England pray, 
Great God defend the Bight. 

No love of gain doth lead them on, 

But love alone of glory; 
And proud may after ages be 

When they tell the glorioifa story. 

How Albion's sons, for Albion's sake, 

Went boldly to the fight, 
Strong in the love of Fatherland, 

And the God who made their right. 
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And now I give a pledge, to which 
All will respond with cheers ; 

May England's Glory ne'er be less 
In her gallant Volunteers. 
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TO MY SISTER. 



Sister, listen while I sing, 
Let our hearts together cling, 

Let them be as one ; 
Each the other's joy shall share, 
Each the other's grief shall bear, 

Till life on earth be done. 

Sister ! how I love the sound, 
No sweeter music can be found 

Than thy name for me ; 
Whether many miles divide, 
Or I wander by thy side, 
Still turns my heart to thee. 

Oh ! ever thus may Love us bind, 
Willing captives, heart and mind, 

With his silver chain ; 
And let us pray that when we die, 
Though death hath snapt the silver tie. 
In heaven it join again. 
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Written on seeing the Picture drawn by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, called " Laying down 
the Law." 

I would, if only for an hour, 

My pen might have the magic power, 

Of Byron, or of Scottj 
And then by all who ever saw 
The picture, Laying down the Law, 

It ne'er should be forgot. 

But humble though my powers may be, 
Fve tongue to speak, and eyes to see, 

And I its praise will sing; 
And whiles the world enraptured gaze, 
And praise it in a thousand ways, 

I will my tribute bring. 

What its true history may be, 
Is quite a mystery to me, 

But I a tale will tell, 
Which as it is unknown to you, 
And so for all you know is true, 

Methinks will do as well. 
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THE TALE. 



There was a young man, who hoped to be heir 
To a testy old Uncle, so made it his care 

To please him in every way. 
All went on quite smoothly, the will had been 

signed, 
And all other heirs with thanks been declined, 

When his hopes seemed all doomed to decay. 

The young man had a dog whom he had named 

Puff, 
I do not know why, but oddly enough, 

It suited in every respect ; 
His breath was so short, and his hair was so long, 
And his nature so good, that he could not do 
wrong, 
It was one to which none could object. 

Now one day the old uncle happened to call, 
Just as poor Puff had got down in the hall, 

A nice little bonne bouche for dinner ; 
He snatched it away in a terrible rage, 
And flinging it right at the head of the page, 

Said, 'twould do that dog good to be thinner. 
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Now Puff, for a dog, was extremely polite, 
So instead of bestowing an angry bite, 

He walked quietly off to his bed ; 
Intending by dreams to pass over the time, 
Till the clocK should give forth the twice welcome 
nine, 

When a supper should serve him instead. 

Now his bed was a cushion, so soft it might 

charm 
The heart of a hermit ; and to guard him from 
harm 
'Twas placed under his master's arm chair. 
Now this chair, as the cosiest the room could 

produce, 
Was officiously placed for the visitor's use, 
And soon he ensconced himself there. 

But whilst in an argument both were engaged, 
The testy old uncle who soon was enraged, 

Stamped his gouty old foot on the floor. 
Now it never was light, not even in youth, 
And its age and his rage, to tell you the truth, 

Made it weightier now than before. 

Down, like a sledge hammer, descended the 

heel, 
And it fell where poor Puff was most likely to 

feel, 
On the sensitive tip of his tail. 
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To think of good manners would now be toomucli, 
His pain and his hunger they really were such 
That any description must fail. 

In an instant he seized on the gouty old toe, 
And despite of his master's commands to let go, 

He punished his torturer well ; 
At last he let go, and when he could speak, 
The old man, who'd resolved his full vengeance to 
wreak 

On both Puff and his master it fell. 

"That wretch must be shot without any delay, ,r 
(The unfortunate culprit shrank out of the way) 

"Or I'll cut you off with a shining." 
" My unfortunate dog, my dear sir, just reflect."' 
"Not a moment, but if to his death you object, 

I can go, I am perfectly willing/' 

Not caring from uncle or money to part, 
Poor Puff was condemned, though it cut to his 
heart 

To part with so faithful a friend. 
After some consultation the hour to fix 
'Twas settled the very next morning at six, 

Puff's existence should come to an end. 

But the dogs of that neighbourhood held a high 

court, 
Where they passed canine judgment of every sort 
In a perfectly judicial style. 
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"When they heard of this ease they sent to 

request 
That they in behalf of the court might arrest 
The person of Puff for his trial. 

Full soon in the court poor Puff took his stand, 
And the judge in a manner impressive and grand, 

Bade the counsel proceed with the case. 
But first let me say, which I think is but fair, 
Supposing that any of us had been there, 

What should we have done in his place ? 

Then after a pause the business began, 
And as I have heard, the oration ran 

In the usual barrister way. 
"To plead I'm not guilty," said Puff, in defence, 
" I know you would take for a shallow pretence, 

So only for mercy I pray." 

When all had been said, the judge looked very 

sage, 
And turned o'er his law books page after page, 

And sighed in an ominous way. 
At last, he placed his paw on the leaves, 
Took his spectacles off, gave a violent sneeze, 

And thus to the jury did say. 

" In the evidence given, the prisoner we find, 
Unmindful of all he'd been tutored to mind, 
And every usage of fashion, 
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Forgetting the state of his master's affairs. 
The age of his foe, and respect to grey hairs, 
Gave way to the dictates of passion. 

But when we remember his great provocation* 
Pray tell me if there is a dog in the nation, 

tfhat would not have acted the same ? 
And what's justice for one must be justice for all, 
And methinks there are those on which it might 
fall, 

Whom it would not be prudent to name. 

And by punishing him ourselves we thus bind, 
And no matter how galling our chain we may 
find, 

We've no power to set ourselves free ; 
But if we acquit, and assert he was right, 
We retain it as our's to bark and to bite, 

If necessity ever should be." 

The jury for once were unanimous quite, 
In declaring the Judge to be perfectly right, 

And so poor little Puff was acquitted ; 
And I've heard when the will of the uncle was 

read, 
That the master was heir, and moreover 'tis said, 

That Puff's goodnes, he fully admitted. 
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TO-MOBJtOW! 



Beautiful maiden ! how tempting, how fair, 
As half veiled in shadow thou beckonest there ; 
How we long for thy coming, and chafe at the 

stay 
Of thy languishing sister, the weary To-day. 

We see not the treasures she fain would 

bestow; 
We see not the beauties she offers to show ; 
We see not, whilst striving to make thee our 

own, 
The snares that beset us, that she would have 

shown. 

False temptress ! thus ever thou cheatest thy 

slave, 
With thy brilliant smiles, luring on to the 

grave; 
Thus ever by phantoms thou leadest away 
Our hearts from the real priceless worth of 

to-day. 

E2 
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But now that we know thee we proudly with- 
stand, 

And turn in mistrust from thy beckoning 
hand; 

For to-day is our own, and this is her cry, 

Watch ye and pray, for to-morrow ye die. 
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WHY AKT THOU SAD ? 



What makes you sad to-night, mother, 
What bids those salt tears flow ; 

What grief is at your heart, mother ? 
Oh, let me share your woe. 

Is it the moonbeams shining bright, 

Like silver o'er the wave, 
Recalls that they are falling 

On a far off lonely grave ? 

Is it that in the wind you hear 

The voice of other years ? 
Or do the memories they bring 

Call forth those bitter tears ? 

'Tis useless weeping for the past ; 

Bid memory fold her wings ; 
Look up and onward, mother, dear, 

And listen while hope sings. 

" Child of earth, why mourn so sadly ? 
Why repine at Heaven's will ? 

E 3 
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Take thy cross, and bear it gladly, 

That which chastens does not kill. 

* 

Weep pot for loved ones departed, 
"Who have only gone before, 

To that bourne where the true-hearted 
Shall meet at last to pari no more. 

Look up, with hope and faith relying, 
Gaze from this earth up to the sky, 

See them in their bliss undying, 
Trust in Heaven— cease to cry." 
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THE LOKD WILL PBOVIDE. 



When wearied with striving, and sad and per- 

• plexed; 
When in vain we seek comfort, in vain we seek 

rest; 
When the cold world, unpitying, our sorrows 

deride, 
Oh ! how blessed to feel the Loud will provide. 

When hopes we have cherished through trials 

and pain, 
For ever are crushed, ne'er to blossom again ; 
Though friends refuse comfort we need none 

beside, 
If with faith we can say the Loed will provide. 

When friends we have loved by death's arms 

are enwrapt, 
And the fond ties that bound us are ruthlessly 
> snapt, 

I Even then we have comfort if we can confide, 

With hope in that promise — the Loud will 
provide. 
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And ever through life, in each hope and each 

fear, 
When our pleasures seem brightest, or danger 

is near, 
We are safe if undoubtingly we can confide 
In that promise of love — the Loud will provide. 

And then when our eyelids are closing in death, 
And our spirit is fleeting with every breath, 
We see, and the grave has no power to hide 
The mansion in Heaven the Loud will provide. 
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THE STRIFE OF THE FLO WEES. 



The Lady Flora once resolved 
To give the flowers a ball ; 

And so she sent a gnat with cards, 
Of invite for them all. 

First there was my Lady Rose, 

And fair Clematis too ; 
Then Lord Geranium, with a score 

Of brilliant beaux he knew. 

Then came the loyely Myrtle, 
And May blossoms by dozens ; 

And with them came the Hawthorns, 
Some distant country cousins. 

Then the Lilies of the Valley, 
And the graceful Lily queen ; 

The Fuschia and the Violet, 
And many more I ween. 

But if I wait to give their names, 
My tale will ne'er be done ; 
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And if you think, 'twill do as well, 
As naming every one. 

The birds were the musicians, 

And truth it is to tell, 
There never were musicians 

Performed one half as well. 

All went on brightly, gladly 
Swift the gay moments ran, 

Until the supper was announced, 
And then a strife began. 

Each flower claimed to be the first, 
Not one would waive her right ; 

And gave such angry looks and words, 
Poor Flora fainted quite. 

As for the roses, some turned white, 
And some grew darkly red, 

But conscious of their peerless right, 
By them no word was said. 

The pretty Lilies of the Vale 
Hung down each silver bell, 

Too timid and too trembling far, 
Their worth and praise to tell. 
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The haughty Tulip tossed her head, 
"Stand back," she proudly cried, 

" The right is mine, each flower, though 
bright, 
Looks faded by my side." 

The Puschia shook each pretty flower, 

And flushed a crimson red ; 
"My grace gives me undoubted right," 

Was all the bright one said. 

And still the wordy war went on, 
As though 'twould ne'er be righted, 

When suddenly a Bee came in, 
Whom Flora had invited. 

" My friends, my friends," this Worthy said, 

" What is the matter? say, 
And if I can, I'll set you right, 

So state it quickly, pray." 

With eager haste they each began 

To tell the dreadful tale ; 
Should I attempt description, 

I am sure that I should fail. 

At last the Bee said, " Flowers all, 
Attend to what I say, 
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Why waste in quarrelling an hour, 
When life is but a day ? 

Each one possesses some fair charm 

The others cannot show, 
Some boast of fragrance, some of hue, 

But all are sweet, I know." 

Then o'er the Myrtle and the Rose, 

He hovered for a time, 
And said, " For beauty there are none 

Like these two pets of mine. 

But for sweetness there are none that vie 
With these, that I have seen ; " 

And as he spoke, he paused above 
A bank of mossy green ; 

Where lay the soft-eyed Heliotrope, 

And the Lily of the Vale, 
The Mignonette, and Violet, 

And Pink so fair and frail. 

" And every flower is sweet and fair ; 

But, oh ! so short your stay, 
The strongest of your fragile race 

Can scarcely last a day." 
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And then uprose a silvery sound, 

And the burden of the song 
Was, let us love and be at peace, 

For love, no life's too long. 

And then the winds, soft murmuring, 
Sang as they kissed each flower, 

Since fife is short, let all be love, 
Ye cannot spare an hour. 
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NEYEB GIVE TJP ! 



Never give up ! there's many a sorrow, 

If we looked at it brightly would vanish away ; 

The clouds, though they re dark, may be sun- 
shine to-morrow, 

And there's no good in meeting false trouble 
halfway. 

"Why embitter our lives, that so quickly are 
fleeting, 

By foolish repinings against God's behest ? 

Go manfully forward, since there is no re- 
treating, 

And trust in His Word — that 'tis all for the 
best. 



No doubt there is much to crush and dis- 
hearten 

The bravest and strongest, most earnest and 
true; 

But remember, that if you don't go to the moun- 
tain, 

'Tis certain the mountain will not come to you* 
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Then onward right bravely, let nothing e'er 

daunt you ; 
The prize that you seek is not earthly renown ; 
Keep your God's holy precepts for ever before 

you, 
And seek for reward Immortality's Crown. 
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Written whilst in a Town ivhere the roads 
and lighting were wretchedly bad, al- 
though the rates were very high; and 
to add to the annoyance the Council in- 
sisted that they must have a new Town 
Hall and Clock. 

I'm a quiet old bachelor, living alone, 

In a quiet old bachelor style ; 
I have one old friend, and daily we take 

A walk not exceeding a mile. 

Now my friend has a dog, and I have a dog, 
And like us they meet every day ; 

And it's really amusing to hear them converse 
On the things which they see on their way. 

It was only last Tuesday, when wandering 
along 
On a road that's not hard to be found, 
We heard these two dogs make the following 
remarks, 
As they leisurely paced o'er the ground. 
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" Really, Quiz, now I vow by the curl in my 
tail, 

Such a road I ne'er saw before ; 
I am sure that the mud is half a foot deep, 

If it is not an inch or two more. 

Just look at that water in stagnant pools, 
It has been there for day after day ; 

Pray why, if the drains are to be any use, 
Don't they take such a nuisance away ? 

You know how carefully always I washed, 
Every morning before I went out ; 

But now that the place is so dirty and wet, 
'Tis no use, so I just go without. 

Just fancy what stupids the bipeds nrast be, 
Who manage the works of the town ; 

Oh ! how I should like to splash them with 
mud, 
If I could I would knockthem right down." 

" In all you have said, brother Ruff, I agree ; 

But Fll tell you of what I complain, 
'Tis the lamps that are placed to give people 
light, 

Pshaw, I had rather have moonlight again. 

*3 
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When I and my master go home of a night, 

It is really amusing to me 
How we tumble about midst the mud and 
the stones, 

Unable our danger to see. 



Or, if a faint lamp we see glimmering afar, 
In our haste to get near to its light, 

We make a false step right into the mud, 
And are in danger of sticking all night. 



Do you know I have really a mind to go 
mad, 
For the sake of inflicting a bite 
On those who've the power, though they 
have not the wit, 
To enlighten the darkness of night? 



In acting like this, I think I should be 

To the public in general, a friend, 
By bringing the creatures who now have the 
power, 
To what long they have wanted — their 
end. 
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And then I should think that they would 
elect 
Some men with a little more sense 
Than to build a Town Hall, and erect a grand 
clock, 
With the people's Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence." 
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WITHERED FLOWEES. 



Searching midst forgotten treasures 

Which had long lain hid from sight, 
I found a bunch of withered flowers, 

No longer sweet, and fresh, and bright. 
But what memories rushed upon me, 

Memories mixed of pain and bliss ; 
'Twas with them upon my bosom, 

I received young love's first kiss. 



And well do I remember, 

E'er he placed those flowers there, 
How he bound the lovely blossoms 

With a lock of raven hair. 
He bid me think, with hope and love, 

Of him in a far distant clime ; 
Alas ! he found an early grave, 

And life-long grief was mine. 

But his words still with me linger, 
" Think of me with hope and love / 
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I do, and trust again to meet him 

In our other home above. 
Calmly then I still am waiting, 

Never lonely, yet alone ; 
Waiting for that hour of gladness, 

When my Father calls me Home. 
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A DBEAM. 



I slept, and o'er my senses stealing 
Came a dream, that seemed to show 

How the earth, so bright and beaming, 
Might almost be a heaven below. 



Methought that I was in a garden, 

Where lovely flowers grew side by side, 

And joyous birds together grouping, 
Sent their glad music far and wide. 



The silvery fountains gushed and sparkled 
As though they with the sunbeams 
played; 

All nature shone in light rejoicing, - 
I only sad, and lonely strayed. 
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And yet not lonely, for around me 

Were parents, friends, I loved full well ; 

But in my inmost heart was longing 
For a love no words can tell. 



I longed for one true heart to love me, 
For one true heart that I might love ; 

Oh ! surely such were but a foretaste 
Of the bliss of saints above. 



Woman's heart is like the Ivy, 
Man the Oak to which she clings ; 

And her love, like to that Ivy, 

Support and beauty with it brings. 



What without love is life to her ? 

Gladly she'd fly to scenes above ; 
Truth taught the poet, when he sang 

That love is heaven, and heaven is love. 



As thus I thought, and thus I wandered. 
An arm around my waist did twine ; 

A soft voice whispered in my ear, 
And loving eyes sought love in mine. 
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And now I'm happy, more than happy, 
No cloud obscures life's sunlight now ; 

And whilst thus fondly loved and loving, 
All life must be as bright as now. 
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TO A FBIEND, 



'Tis sweet sometimes to call again 

The pleasures of the past, 
Though e'en that pleasure has its pain. 

We mourn they could not last. 

So when again in Fancy's dreams, 

Thy form and face I see, 
I mourn those hours were so short, 

That gave such joy to me. 

I long again to hear thy voice 

In quiet accents fall, 
Fraught with the gentleness and truth 

That makes thee dear to all. . 

Not flattery this, though very swift 

The happy hours flew ; 
They taught me, only love, and truth, 

Could win its way with you. 

Then lovo me, let me feel in thee 
I've gained another friend ; 

G 
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One who through all life's changing scenes 
Will love me to the end. 

There are so few are really friends, 

Though many bear the name, 
So few, whose hearts can feel love's touch, 

And quick return the same. 

To me a friend is a golden link, 

In life's rough iron chain, 
A star to turn to, when astray 

To lead me right again. 

Then whilst on earth, oh ! let me win 

Thy friendship and thy love ; 
And parting, may we meet again 

In that bright Home above. 
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PAST! PRESENT! FUTUBE! 



FAST! 



"Tig past, we cannot now recall 

The unkind words so harshly spoken ; 

The cruel act by which perchance 

Some fondly loving heart was broken. 

"Tig past, and useless are our tears 

To win again the spirit fled; 
We can no contrite sorrow tell, 

There's no communing with the dead. 

Oh, pause e'er yet the word is spoken, 
Think e'er your deed the die shall cast, 

That which is done must be for ever, 
Numbered among the changeless Past. 

G 2 
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PEE8ENT! 



Seek you a pardon from that God 
To whom you've broken every vow ; 

Cease not one moment in your prayers, 
Fly to Him quickly, even Now. 



Seek you a glorious name to win, 
Be&re which all the world shall bow ; 

Do not delay till future times, 
But do it quickly, do it Now. 



Now is the only time that we 

Can call our own for joy or sorrow ; 

Be earnest then, and use it well, 
Eternity may be to-morrow. 
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PUTU.EE! 



The Future, who may tell of that ? 

Who speak of. what is God's alone ? 
That which Omnipotence hath hid, 

By mortal man must not be known. 



We may not raise the mystic veil 

Which hides the Future from our sight ; 

A wise provision for our peace, 
By one whose law is ever right. 



Thus let it be, and may we feel 

The love that is towards us shewn ; 

And guiding our Present by the Past, 
The Future leave to God alone. 

G 3 
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TO THE 
WOBLD'S DISCONTENTED ONES. 



Oh, who can call this lovely world, 
So bright, so beautiful, so fair, 

A place of darkness and of doubt, 
Of misery, and dire despair? 

# 

Look round, repining ones, and see 
The lovely flowers, yon glorious sky, 

The golden fields and sparkling streams, 
Can ye unheeding pass these by? 

Can ye forget that in his love 

For man, God made the world so fair? 
-:ire ye so hardened, that ye can 

live unrejoicing in his care ? 

And if there's sorrow, sin, and guilt 
To mar it and to shade its sun, 

Remember, God said all was good ; 
By man the evil has been done. 
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Ye take me from life's busy hum, 
And to the silent tombs repair ; 

Ye ask me, "Where are those I loved ?" 
Through faith I answer, "Oh, not there." 

Ye ask me if I love this world 

So very much, how can I bear 
To leave its beauties and its joys, 

To die, and go I know not where ? 

Again I answer, "Though I die, 

And leave earth's pleasures and its love, 

I go to one that's brighter far, 
For all is joy in heaven above. 

But if whilst here you cannot see 
God's loving mercy and his care, 

You lose life's highest joy whilst here, 
And never will behold it there." 
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TO THOSE 
DISPOSED TO CRITICISE. 



If any should take this poor little book, 
And scan its contents with a critical look, 
I pray you remember that this is my first, 
And if ye are merciful shall be my worst. 

But if on this effort contempt should be 

hurled, 
And its faults be exposed to the gaze of the 

world, 
My nature is such, I am really afraid, 
I should take my revenge in a dreadful 

tirade. 
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Now Fve given you warning, so just take 

advice, 
Pray don^t let your critical nerves be too nice; 
But if you must speak, let it be in my praise, 
And your kindness Fll never forget all my 
days. 
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